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(Continued from page 116.) 


The second part of this volume consists of | subject of this celebrated rock. 


shorter extracts from ancient Icelandic au- 
thorities, such as the Islendingabok, or Book 
of Iceland, by Ari'the Wise, the Landnama- 


celebrated inscription on Dighton rock. The 
researches made in the ancient manuscripts 
of Iceland having led to the conclusion, that 
the northern discoverers of our continent 
established themselves in the very quarter 
where that rock is found, the characters and 
figures preserved upon its face have naturally 
been studied with great interest by those to 
whose labours we owe the present volume. 
Placing themselves in correspondence with 
the learned societies of this country, and par- 
ticularly with the Historical Society of Rhode 
Island, they have derived from that respect- 
able body, and as it would seem, mainly from 
its active and intelligent secretary, Dr. Webb, 
all that is known or can be gathered on the 
With his 
assistance they have presented to the reader, 
copies of all the transcripts which have been 
made of the characters upon the face of the 


families and individuals of eminence at the 
present day, from the discoverers of Vinland. 
A map of Iceland in the year 1000, one of 
Greenland, of the navigation of the Northmen, 
and of Vinland, conclude this highly impor- 
tant and valuable publication. 

It may now be expected of us to express 
an opinion on the main point, which it is in- 
tended to establish and illustrate. 

We think, then, that the great fact asserted 
in these Icelandic accounts, is in itself in no 
degree improbable. That the greatest navi- 
gating people, who, before the invention of 
the mariner’s compass, traversed the ocean, 
and who are known to have visited every 
part of the North sea, should in their voyages 
to Iceland, Greenland, and Ireland, have been 
carried by northeastern winds to the coast of 

| North America, is so far from being unlikely, 
that it is almost impossible it should not have 


bok of the same author, and other works of| rock, so that one may see the weak as well | taken place. 


the eleventh and twelfth centuries. With 
them is given the authority of Adam, a canon 
of Bremen, who wrote an ecclesiastical history 
about 1075. This priest had been attracted 
by the reputation of Sweno, king of Deamark, 
to visit him at his court; and from the mate- 
rials collected on this journey he published 
his history. Attached to it is a geographical 
sketch in which the following passage occurs. 
“ Besides [the king] stated, that a region had 
by many been discovered in that ocean, which 
was called Winland, because vines grew there 
spontaneously, producing excellent wine; for 
that fruits not planted grow there of their 
own accord, we know, not by false rumour, 
but by the certain testimony of the Danes.” 

As Adam of Bremen was a foreigner, from 
a region where probably nothing was known 
by direct communication of the affairs of 
Iceland and Greenland, and as he professes 
to derive his information immediately from 
the king of Denmark, this passage is certainly 
very curious. It had been already cited by 
Torfeus. 

Appended to these extracts and documents 
is an account of certain monuments of the 
ancient occupation of Greenland, by the Scan- 
dinavians. ‘These monuments consist of a 
brief sepulchral inscription in Latin letters, 
found upon a stone at I[kigeit; a similar in- 


as the strong side of their conjectures. Some 
of these copies, it is well known, differ so 
much as with difficulty to be recognised as 
proceeding from the same original. After a 
diligent comparison of those deemed most 
exact, it is the opinion of M. Rafn and his 
learned associate, Professor Finn Magnussen, 
that this inscription is a monument of the 
occupation of the country by the Northmen; 
that the figures represent the members of 
Thorfinn’s family ; that certain characters, 
supposed to be numerals, express the number 
cxxxi, to which his party was reduced after 
the departure of Thorhall; and that other 
characters, deemed Runic, record the occu- 
pation of the country by him and his followers, 
part of the very name of Thorfinn being 
clearly distinguishable. 


The ancient accounts of these voyages con- 
tain nothing which, when rightly considered, 
| ought to impair their substantial credibility 
on the score of extravagance. They present 
many of the characteristics of the legendary 
tales of rude ages; of the narrations of cre- 
dulous mariners, relating their exploits in 
distant and newly-discovered countries. The 
German, Tyrker, whose discovery of the grape 
gave the name of Winland to the region, is 
represented as having lost his way from the 
exhilarating effect of the fruit which he had 
eaten. So, too, the savage who shot Thorwald, 
is described as a one-legged animal, a pheno- 
menon which awakens a burst of poetical ad- 
miration on the part of one of the company. 
These are the ornaments, with which a tra- 
ditionary tale is clothed by minstrels and 


This is undoubtedly a very curious part of| rhapsodists; they are the offspring of a cre- 


the enquiry. That the rock contains some 
rude delineations of the figures of men and 
animals, is apparent. The import of the rest 
is more doubtful. By some the characters 
are regarded as Phenician. The late Mr. 
Samuel Harris, of Boston, a very learned 
Orientalist, thought he found the Hebrew 
word melek (king) in those characters, which 
the editor regards as numerals signifying 
exxxi. Colonel Vallancey considers them to 
be Scythian, Messrs. Rafn and Magnussen 


scription in Runic letters from the bay of| think them indubitably Runic. 


Iggalikoi; the walls of a temple of substantial 
architecture at Kakortok; and a Runic in- 
scription from the island of Kingiktorsoak 
(woman’s island) in Baffin’s Bay, supposed to 
be of the twelfth century. 

The account of these ancient inscriptions, 
the monuments of the occupation of Green- 
land by the Northmen at an early period, 


brings us to what is regarded as a similar | argument. 
monument near Taunton, Massachusetts, the 


To the discussion of this branch of the sub- 
ject, succeeds a highly skilful and ingenious 
geographical commentary, the object of which 
is to confirm the main points established by 
the manuscripts. So happily is this part of 
the question maneged, that the reader finds 
it hard to withhold his assent, even where 
imagination seems to have contributed to the 
Several genealogical tables, in 
the appendix, deduce the descent of many 


dulous age; they are the romantic creations 
of weather-beaten mariners, sitting with their 
skinny- handed crones, around a drift-wood 
fire, for the live-long arctic night, and re- 
hearsing the wonders of the sea. 

Regarding the age and the region, in which 
these Icelandic traditions must have circulated 
for two or three generations, we think they 
have suffered less than could have been ex- 
pected from the credulity and extravagance, 
the superstition and the ignorance, of their 
narrators. 

But after all, the descriptions of the winters 
of Vinland certainly do not seem to us like 
descriptions of our own winters. Let the 
reader compare them with that which the 
Mayflower’s company found at Plymouth. 
Every one feels that the last account is the 
authentic New England winter; our teeth 
chatter as we read it. That of Leif, the son 
of Eric, is a traveller’s paradise; “ Such is 
the goodness of the land, as to show that the 
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flocks had no need of pasture; for there were 
no wintry frosts, and the grass scarce wither- 
ed.” It may, however, be deemed a sufficient 
explanation of this difficulty, that to persons 
used to the climate of Iceland and Greenland, 
the ordinary winter of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island would seem mild; and the 
cattle of that region, when brought to this, 
might be capable even before the introduction 
of artificial pasturage by agriculture, of sub- 
sisting themselves by browsing like the moose 
and deer at the present day, in climates more 
austere than ours. 

But we have come to the conclusion that 
although there is no sufficient reason for 
doubting, that our continent was visited by 
the Northmen in the eleventh century, the 
portion of the coast thus visited is open to 
doubt. The coincidence between the name 
of Hop or Hopi, which the discoverers gave 
to a bay on which they settled, with the name 
of Mount Hope or Mont Haup given to the 
residence of King Philip, is curious. But is it 
more than curious? We have seen no proof 
that there is any such Indian name as Mont- 
aup; and if there be, it lies a wide way off 
from Hop. Granting Mount Hope, the cur- 
rent appellation, to be a corruption of Mont- 
aup, still it does not appear that Montaup is 
divisible into Mont-aup, or that mont, in the 
language of the Pokanokets, is equivalent to 
mount in English. Mount Hope or Montaup 
is the name of King Philip’s hill. Hop is the 
Icelandic for bay. 

Had Columbus any knowledge of these 
discoveries ? 

We know by a letter of the great admiral 
himself, preserved to us by his son, that in 
the year 1477 he made a voyage to Iceland. 
Rafn says, in relation to this, “‘ Some of our 
authors have aptly shown that when there, 
conferring, according to his custom, with the 
clergy in Latin, he probably heard of those 
explorations.” We do not know that excep- 
tion need be strongly taken to the statements 
of M. Rafn; inasmuch as they are limited to 
the assertion of probabilities. It may, how- 
ever, be proper to remark, that, as far as we 
know, no account of the life of Columbus pre- 
served to us contains any trace of these con- 
ferences. In none of his writings, and in 
none of the charges brought against him by 
his enemies, is there an allusion to these sup- 
posed northern communications. Although 
it might be keenly urged, that after Columbus 
had made his discovery, he would selfishly 
have suppressed every allusion to the fact of 
his Icelandic conferences, yet there was a 
long and a weary period of his life, when he 
would have spared no pains to blazon them 
to the courts of Spaia and Portugal, as con- 
firmations of the reasonableness of his pro- 
jects. But not a syllable remains, containing 

a trace of his having used these northern ac- 
counts for that purpose. 

[Thus saith the reviewer. Let us now pro- 
ceed to the abstract itself without farther com- 
ment or addition to this introduction, (though 
thereby many interesting points are left un- 
touched) lest perchance the porch should 
prove greater than the house to which it was 
only intended for an humble entrance. ] 

































America Diseovered by the Scandinavians in tthe they called the country Markland 


the Tenth Century. 
[An Abstraet of the historical evidence contained in 
this work.} 

Biarne Heriulfson’s voyage in the year 
986. Eric the Red, in the spring of 986, 
emigrated from Iceland to Greenland, formed 
a settlement there, and fixed his residence at 
Brattalid in Ericsfiord. Among others that 
accompanied him was Heriulf Bardson, who 
established himself at Heriulfsnes. Biarne, 
the son of the latter, was at that time absent 
on a trading voyage to Norway; but in the 
course of the summer returning to Eyrar, in 
Iceland, and finding that his father had taken 
his departure, this bold navigator resolved 
still to spend the following winter, like all 
the preceding ones, with his father,” although 
neither he nor any of his people had ever 
navigated the Greenland sea. ‘They set sail, 
but met with northerly winds and fogs, and 
after many days’ sailing they knew not whither 
they had been carried. When the weather 
again cleared up, they at last saw a land 
which was without mountains, overgrown 
with wood, and having many gentle eleva- 
tions. As this land did not correspond to the 
descriptions of Greenland, they left it to lar- 
board, and continued sailing two days, when 
they saw another land which was flat, and 
overgrown with wood. From thence they 
stood out to sea, and sailed three days with a 
southwest wind, when they saw a third land, 
which was high and mountainous and covered 
with icebergs (glaciers); they coasted along 
the shore, and saw that it was an island. 
They did not go on shore, as Biarne did not 
find the country to be inviting. Bearing away 
from this island, they stood out to sea with 
the same wind, and after four days sailing 
with fresh gales, they reached Heriulfsnes in 
Greenland. 

Discoveries of Leif Ericson, and first set- 
tlement of Vineland. Some time after this, 
probably in the year 994, Biarne paid a visit 
to Eric, Earl of Norway, and told him of his 
voyage, and of the unknown lands he had dis- 
covered. He was blamed by many for not 
having examined these countries more accu- 
rately. On his return to Greenland there 
was much talk about undertaking a voyage 
of discovery. Leif, a son of Eric the Red, 
bought Biarne’s ship, and equipped it with a 
crew of thirty-five men, among whom was a 
German of the name of Tyrker, who had 
long resided with his father, and who had 
been very fond of Leif in his childhood. In 
the year 1000 they commenced the projected 
voyage, and came first to the land which 
Biarne had seen last. They cast anchor and 
went on shore. No grass was seen; but every 
where in this country were vast ice-mountains 
(glaciers), and the intermediate space be- 
tween these and the shore was, as it were, 
one uniform plain of slate (hella): the coun- 
try appearing to them as destitute of good 
qualities, they called it Helluland. They 
put out to sea, and came to another land 
where they also went on shore. The country 
was level (slett), and covered with woods, and 


white sand (sander hvitir), and a low coast 


wheresoever they went there were cliffs of 








oodland). From thence they again stood 
out to sea, with a northeast wind, and con- 
tinued sailing for two days before they made 
land again. They came to an island which 
lay to the eastward of the main land, and 
entered a channel between this island and a 
promontory projecting in an easterly (and 
northerly) direction from the main land. 
They sailed westward. There was much 
ground left dry at ebb tide. Afterwards they 
went on shore at a place where a river, issu- 
ing from a lake, fell into the sea. They 
brought the ship into the river, and from 
thence into the lake, where they cast anchor. 
Here they constructed some temporary log 
buts, but afterwards, when they had made up 
their minds to winter there, they built large 
houses, that were afterwards called Leifsbiider 
(Leifsbooths). After they had finished the 
building of their houses, Leif divided his peo- 
ple into two companies, who were to be em- 
ployed by turns in keeping watch at the 
houses, and making small excursions for the 
purpose of exploring the country in the 
vicinity ; his instructions to them were that 
they should not go to a greater distance than 
that they might return in the course of the 
same evening, and that they should not sepa- 
rate from one another. Leif took his turn 
also, joining the exploring party on the one 
day, and remaining at the houses on the 
other. It so happened that one day the above 
named German, Tyrker, was missing. Leif 
accordingly went out with twelve men in 
search of him, but they had not gone far 
from their houses, when they met him coming 
towards them. When Leif enquired the rea- 
son why he had been so long absent, he at 
first answered in German, but they did not 
understand what he said. He then said to 
them in the Norse tongue: “I did not go 
much farther, still I have a discovery to 
acquaint you with; I have found vines and 
grapes.” He added by way of confirmation 
that he had been born in a country where 
there was plenty of vines. They had now 
two occupations to employ themselves, viz. 
to hew timber for loading the ship, and to 
collect grapes; with these last they filled the 
ship’s long boat. Leif gave a name to the 
country, and called it Vinland (Vineland). In 
the spring they sailed again from thence, and 
returned to Greenland. 

Thorwald Ericson’s Expedition to more 
Southern Regions. Leif’s Vineland voyage 
was now a subject of frequent conversation 
in Greenland, and his brother Thorwald was 
of opinion that the country had been much 
too little explored. He therefore borrowed 
Leif’s ship, and aided by his brother’s coun- 
sel and directions, he commenced the voyage 
in the year 1002. They arrived in Vineland 
at Leifsbooths, where they spent the winter, 
and employed themselves in fishing. In the 
spring of 1003, Thorwald sent a party in the 
ship’s long boat on a voyage of discovery 
southwards. They found the country beauti- 
ful and well wooded, there being but little 
space between the woods and the sea, and 
extensive ranges of white sand; there were 
many islands and shallows. They found no 
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traces of men having been there before them, 
excepting on an island lying to the westward, 
where they found a wooden shed. They did 
not return to Leifsbooths until the fall. In 
the following summer, 1004, Thorwald sailed 
eastward with the large ship, and then north- 
ward past a remarkable headland enclosing a 
bay, and which was opposite to another head- 
land. They called it Kialarnes (Keel-cape). 
From thence they sailed along the eastern 
coast of the land, into the nearest firths, to a 
promontory which there projected, and which 
was every where overgrown with wood. 
There Thorwald went ashore with all his 
companions. He was so well pleased with 
this place that he exclaimed: “Here is 
beautiful, and here I should like well to fix 
my dwelling.” 

Afterwards, when they were preparing to 
go on board, they observed on the sandy 
beach within the promontory three hillocks. 
They repaired thither and found three canoes, 
and under each three Skrellings (Esquimaux) ; 
they came to blows with them, and killed 
eight of them, but the ninth escaped with his 
canoe. Afterwards a countless number came 
out from the interior of the bay against them. 
They endeavoured to protect themselves by 
raising battle screens on the ship’s side. The 
Skrellings continued shooting at them for a 
while, and then retired. Thorwald had been 
wounded by an arrow under the arm; when 
he found that the wound was mortal, he said, 
“T now advise you to prepare for your de- 
parture as soon as possible, but me ye shall 
bring to the promontory, where I thought it 
good to dwell; it may be that it was a pro- 
phetic word that fell from my mouth about 
my abiding there for a season; there shall 
ye bury me, and plant a cross at my head 
and also at my feet, and call the place Kros- 
sanes (crossness) in all time coming.” He 
died, and they did as he had ordered. After- 
wards they returned to their companions at 
Leifsbooths, and spent the winter there; but 
in the spring of 1005 they sailed again to 
Greenland, having important intelligence to 
communicate to Leif. 

Unsuccessful attempt of Thorstein Ericson. 
Thorstein, Eric’s third son, now resolved to 
proceed to Vineland to fetch his brother’s 
body ; he fitted out the same ship, and se- 
lected twenty-five strong and able bodied men 
for its crew; his wife Gudrida also went 
along with him. They were tossed about 
the ocean during the whole summer, and 
knew not whither they were driven; at the 
close of the first week of winter they landed 


CHEROKEE WRONGS, 

This, to the dishonour of our country, is 
an old story, so often repeated that some, per- 
haps, will have no inclination to hear it again, 
and at the sight of an article with such a title 
as this will turn away for something that has 
the charm of novelty to recommend it. Others 
of us, who esteem ourselves wiser, may turn 
away under a feeling of discouragement. All 
the efforts heretofore made in the cause of 
the poor Indian seem to have availed little or 
nothing, and we may have nearly come to 
the conclusion that he is doomed by an in- 
exorable decree to destruction, and therefore 
it is useless to disturb ourselves about sor- 
rows and injuries for which we can devise no 
remedy. But are we right in yielding to 
such feelings? The Cherokees themselves, 
notwithstanding all the past, and the gloomy 
prospect before them, have not yet abandoned 
hope. Then why should we? In their affect- 
ing remonstrance addressed to congress, at 
its last session, they say, “ We are indeed 
an afflicted people! our spirits are subdued ! 
despair has well nigh seized upon our ener- 





tion to, the expressed will of their fellow 
countrymen, all the elements of their welfare. 
And this is the act of a government whose 
boast is, that it is founded on the principle of 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 

It is with a view of exciting the public at- 
tention, and especially that of our representa- 
tives at Washington, to this subject, that the 
following deeply interesting letter of John 
Ross, head chief of the Cherokees, to a per- 
sonal friend in this city, has been lately pub- 
lished. To aid in the circulation of the pain- 
ful and shameful facts detailed therein, it is 
proposed to give it an insertion in “The 
Friend.” 

The individual addressed justly remarks, 
in relation to this letter, “ The temper of this 
epistle, will commend it to the kind considera- 
tion of every calm and dispassionate mind, 
whilst its facts and reasonings must carry 
conviction to all readers. It is a skilful and 
comprehensive survey of the whole Cherokee 
question, and unfolds in cool language, a 
course of conduct which makes the patriotic 
cheek burn with shame, and the patriotic 
heart glow with indignation. May its perusal 


gies! But we speak to the representatives of | produce the proper effect in the proper quar- 


a Christian country; the friends of justice ; 
the patrons of the cppressed: and our hopes 
revive, and our prospects brighten as we in- 
dulge the thought.” Shall we not respond to 
this hope, at least by the expression of our 
sympathy, and by the manifestation of some 
little interest on their behalf? Would that 
we could cheer them with something more 
substantial ! 

An important crisis is fast approaching in 
the affairs of this persecuted people. The 
pretended treaty of New Echota is to take 
effect in a little more than four months from 
this time ; when, unless the national legisla- 
ture can be aroused to a sense of justice, and 
interpose to protect them, they will, in the 
words of General Wool, “be forced from 
their country by the soldiers of the United 
States!” This is the language of an authorized 
agent of our government, acting under the in- 
structions of our president. Hear him farther: 
“ Under such circumstances what will be your 
condition? Deplorable in the extreme! In- 
stead of the benefits now presented to you by 
the treaty, of receiving pay for the improve- 
ments of your lands, your houses, your corn- 
fields, and your ferries, and for all the property 
unjustly taken from you by the white people, 
and at the same time, blankets, clothing and 
provisions for the poor, you will be driven 
from the country, and without a cent to sup- 


at Lysufiord in the western settlement of} port you on your arrival at your. new homes. 


Greenland. There Thorstein died during the 
winter, and in the spring Gudrida returned 
again to Ericsfiord. 


(To be continued.) 





I saw that a humble man, with the blessing of 
the Lord, might live on a little, and that where the 
heart was set upon greatness, success in business did 
not satisfy the craving, but that commonly with an 
increase of wealth, the desire of wealth increased. 
There was a care on my mind, so to pass my time 
that nothing might hinder me from the most ‘ 


attention to the voice of the true Shepherd.—J. Wi 
man. 


You will in vain flee to your mountains for 
protection. Like the Creeks you will be 
hunted up and dragged from your lurking 
places, and hurried to the west !” 

Did ever language more brutal proceed 
from the agents of despotism in the darkest 
ages of the world? This ferocious address 
was intended to scare the Cherokees into 
compliance with a spurious treaty, made with 
unauthorised individuals—a faction, consist- 
ing of less than one hundred persons, whom 
it was thus attempted to vest with power to 
bargain away, without, and in direct opposi- 


ter, and induce those elevated measures which 
policy, humanity, ahd honour, concur to re- 
commend.” 

To the letter are appended copies of various 
documents vouching for the correctness of the 
assertions contained in it, and entering more 
fully into the details of some circumstances. 
Among the rest are the tardy reply of the 
secretary of war to the repeated and respect- 
ful applications of the Cherokee delegation, 
for the poor privilege of an interview with 
himself and with President Jackson; their 
dignified rejoinder, and the final refusal of 
secretary Butler, as follows :— 


“ War Department, Feb. 24th, 1837. 

“ Gentlemen—In answer to your letters of 
the 13th and 22d instant, I have the honour 
to inform you, that, as the president does not 
recognise you in any such official character 
as that described in your communications, no 
interview can be had with you in that cha- 
racter, either by him or by the department. 

“Should you think proper, as individuals, 
to call at the department, it will give me 
pleasure to meet you, and any suggestions 
you may make, in that character, and which 
it may be proper for the department to con- 
sider, will receive due consideration. 


“ Very respectfully, dc. 
“To Messrs. John Ross, John Looney, 

and others, Washington City.” 

On the 28th the delegation reply— 

“We had the honour, yesterday, to re- 
ceive your communication under date of the 
24th instant. 

“ We are filled with surprise at learning 
that, as the president does not recognise us 
in the official character described in our com- 
munications, an interview with us is declined 
by the executive. From the earliest periods 
of our mutual history, the Cherokee nation 
has been accustomed to transact its business 
with the government of the United States 
through the medium of delegations. Some of 
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us have long been known to the executive as 
having constituted parts of those delegations, 
and this is the first instance in which such 
an interview as was asked has been denied. 

“ We arc utterly unable ourselves to con- 
jecture, and shall be equally at a loss to in- 
form our nation, upon our return, what has 
led to this determination of the president. It 
must surely originate in some misapprehen- 
sion on the one side or the other. * * 

“ May we, therefore, hope that you will be 
pleased to apprise us of the objections which 
exist to our recognition, that if any misappre- 
hension as to facts exists, it may be rectified ; 
if any irregularity, on our side, has been 
committed, it may be cured; and that we 
may be enabled to inform our people, on our 
return, of the true nature and extent of the 
difficulties which intercept their accustomed 
friendly intercourse with the president. 

“ Your last suggestion of a disposition to 
see us at the department, in our individual 
character, has been considered. Our nation 
has protested against the interference of un- 
authorised individuals between them and the 
government of the United States. They re- 
gard this as the fruitful source of the evils 
under which they now suffer; and, guided by 
their instructions, and anxious to conform to 
their wishes, we are compelled, reluctantly, 
to decline any other than an official interview 
with the department.” 

The secretary delayed his answer till the 
11th of the succeeding month, and then fur- 
 nished the delegation with a most extraordi- 
nary reason for refusing them an interview. 
He says :— 

“The claim to the official authority de- 
scribed in your letters, when taken in con- 
necfion with the fact, that some of your num- 
ber have denied the fairness and validity of 
the late treaty, and have taken measures to 
defeat its execution, made it improper, in the 
judgment of the president, to recognise you 
in such character, unless he was willing to 
re-open the discussions settled by the treaty. 

- = * I forbear to enlarge on 
topics, the discussion of which cannot be pro- 
ductive of any good; and will, therefore, 
merely repeat the assurance, that any sug- 
gestion you may have occasion to make, as 
individuals, or any business you may be au- 
thorised to transact, consistently with the 
treaty stipulations existing between the Uni- 
ted States and the Cherokee people, will re- 
ceive a prompt and liberal consideration.” 

On the accession of the present chief 
magistrate of the Union, the delegation re- 
newed the attempt to open a negotiation with 
the executive by an appeal which one would 
suppose no man ‘having human feelings could 

have resisted. 


“ To the President of the United States. 


“ Sir—The people constituting the Chero- 
kee nation, beg leave to congratulate you on 
your accession to the lofty and dignified situa- 
tion which you have been called upon, by 
your countrymen, to fill. That this event 
may prove, under the blessing of Providence, 
equally beneficial to those over whom you 
now preside, as honourable to the individual 


on whom so valued a trust has been reposed, 
is our most earnest and sincere prayer. 

“‘ Among those who have been placed under 
your protecting influences, may we not be per- 
mitted to number ourselves, and may we not 
be allowed, after the manner of our fathers, 
to address the president of the Union, as their 
guardian and their friend, as holding in his 
hands the equal scales of justice, and the 
power to enforce his decisions ? 

“ It is in this character that the Cherokee 
nation venture to approach the executive, to 
ask for a hearing; that their claims may be 
investigated, and that such measure of justice 
be meted to them as shail appear to be due. 
Beyond this they have nothing to ask ; within 
these limits they will not indulge an appre- 
hension that they shall meet with a refusal. 

“The undersigned have heen, in full coun- 
cil of the nation, appointed a delegation to 

confer with the executive; they are clothed 
with powers to open negotiations, and to ad- 
just, upon the most liberal terms, all the sub- 
jects in which the United States take an 
interest. 

“The government has been apprised, in 
part, of the insuperable objections to the 
acknowledgment, by the nation, of the (so 
called) treaty, submitted to the senate for its 
ratification in 1836. If you will listen to us 
we will briefly refer to some of them; and 
we beg your excellency to understand us, in 
this matter, as speaking what we believe to 
be the feeling and language of more than 
nine tenths of our nation.” After detailing 
particulars which will be found in the letter, 
the delegation proceed :— 

‘** We aver that the Cherokee nation never 
authorised its formation. In all negotiations 
with ourselves, and we believe with every 
other Indian nation, the government of the 
United States have conducted them with the 
regularly authorised agents of the other 
party. The internal arrangements of our 
nation, by which certain persons are clothed 
with power to represent and act for the 
whole, have been Jong known and constantly 
recognised. No government has ever claimed 
the right to pass by the regular representa- 
tives of another people, to carry on negotia- 
tions with any who may claim, without ex- 
| hibiting full authority from those whom they 
profess to represent, and whom they under- 
take to bind. 

“In this instance, those who were regularly 
invested with this authority were at Wash- 
ington. The initiatory steps had been taken 
to commence negotiations. Were the powers 
which had been given, and which were then 
in the act of being exercised, ever revoked 
or suspended? We have never heard of any 

such proceeding. All that we have heard, 
and all that we have seen, negatives such an 
idea. The letter from Mr. Secretary Cass, 
of January 16, 1836, which announces to us 
that Mr. Schermerhorn had reported the for- 
mation of the treaty, is addressed to us in 
our official character. The letter of 13th 
February apprises us, for the first time, that 
this official character cannot be recognised. 
If the proceedings at New Echota were not, 
in fact, the authoritative proceedings of the 


——— ~ 


nation, they must be regarded as inadequate 


to operate a cancellation of our powers. 

“ Admitting, however, for a moment, that 
these proceedings were regular, the parties 
who came on as delegates under the council 
at New Echota, on the 6th February, 1836, 
address a letter to the Cherokee delegation 
now in Washington City, in which they speak 
of ‘ your constituents at home,’ and in which 
they assure us that ‘in doing what the peo- 
ple have done at New Echota, it was with no 
view of laying any obstacles in your way.’ 
In a subsequent passage they say, ‘ we assure 
you of the heartfelt satisfaction it would give 
us, and certainly our constituents, if you have 
settled, or can settle, our difficulties with the 
government bya treaty.” Still further, ‘ We 
are instructed, in case that you have not al- 
ready made, or are able to make, a better ;’ 
and they conclude with a proffer of any assist- 
ance in their power, to those whom they ad- 
dress. 

“It would be difficult to gather from this 
communication, the fact, ‘that our consti- 
tuents,’ had revoked the powers which had 
been previously given. 

“ The letter of E. Herring, of February 13, 
1836, which first informs us that our official 
character is denied, places such denial upon 
the single ground of our having come on to 
Washington, after being notified by the pre- 
sident that a delegation would not be received 
in Washington. * * ‘To us, not very 
conversant with such matters, it wore the 
appearance of singularity that, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Schermerhorn did, in fact, bring with 
him what purported to be a delegation, that 
they were received as such; and that, al- 
though Mr. Herring, in his letter of the above 
date, appears to draw a distinction between 
their case and our own, that they were sent 
on to effect a ratification and not to make a 
new treaty; and that ‘ provided we would 
sign the treaty, as it then was, we also should 
be recognised.’ ” 

The delegation then represent to the presi- 
dent, the smallness of the number convened 
at New Echota, not more, according to highly 
respectable witnesses, than three hundred 
people, including women, children, and 
negroes, seventy-nine, only, of whom approv- 
ed of what was done; they remind him of 
the instructions to the United States commis- 
sioners, to ascertain the decision of the 
majority ; and of the assurance of the com- 
missioners themselves, that the consent of the 

majority of the headmen and warriors, to be 
determined by actual census, (in case of dis- 
pute,) was required, to render a treaty valid: 

They proceed to declare, “ that there can 
be no foundation for the belief that the Che- 
rokee nation have ever assented to the instru- 
ment in question, by any subsequent act which 
could be considered asa ratification. The 
whole nation had been led to believe from the 
official language addressed to them, that what- 
ever might be done by any of their agents, 
would not be held obligatory until it had re- 
ceived the approbation of the nation. Not 
only has no such sanction ever been obtained, 
but it has never been asked at their hands. 
So far from this being the case, every means 
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has been resorted to, to stifle the expression 


of public opinion among them. A large body 
of troops has been stationed in the Cherokee 
nation, prepared to put down any meeting 
convened to deliberate upon the subject. The 
commanding general, whose high;character is 
a guaranty that he is acting in obedience to 

recise instructions, in his general order of 
Ssecudar 3, 1836, has, in terms too plain 
and significant to be misunderstood, apprised 
us of the consequences which will follow any 
attempt to ascertain and concentrate the opi- 
nion of our people. Several instances have 
already occurred in which arrests have been 
made of individuals supposed to be inimical 
to the treaty, as it is called. In short, the 
whole weight and influence of the government 
has been exerted to aid the small faction 
which has usurped the right to bind us, to 
alarm the timid, to overpower the resolute, 
to persuade the confiding, to compel the weak 
among us to give their sanction to this in- 
strument :—with what success the govern- 
ment of the United States has been apprised. 
We hold in our hands a document, showing 
that the great bulk of the nation has repu- 
diated the measure—that it denies its obliga-: 
tory force—that it refuses to ratify the act. 
Within a few weeks, since the undersigned 
have been at the seat of government, at a 
special meeting of the nation, held at New 
Echota, called by the agent and held in the 
presence of the commanding general, when 
the question was presented for their decision 
as to the disposition to be made of the moneys 
due the nation, under former treaties, it was 
found that but ninety-seven votes could be 
procured in favour of the individuals who had 
assumed to act as the agents and representa- 
tives of the nation, and of this small number 
no one voted in the regular way and upon the 
ground; while twelve hundred and sixty-nine 
gave their votes against this party. Such, as 
we are informed, was the result of the meet- 
ing on the 15th ultimo.” 

The delegation earnestly request the pre- 
sident to investigate these facts, and again | 
ask to be allowed to enter into negotiation with 
the government. 

To all this, Secretary Poinsett, after eight 
days, coldly and cruelly replied, by instruc- 
tion of the president,—* ‘The treaty at New 
Echota, on the 9th December, 1835, has 
been ratified according to the forms prescrib- 





For “ The Friend.” 
MANUSCRIPT OF MARY PENINGTON. 
(Continued from page 118.) 

* So 300n as the breath was out of his body, 
they immediately took me up into a chamber 
and suffered me no more to see him. He was 

t into a coffin, the next morning early ; and 

they] privately carried it away, in his own 
ammunition wagon, to Ringmore, a parish in 
which he was born ; and [where] some of his 
ancestors lay ; he being only accompanied by 
his officers and soldicrs, that no notice might 
be taken of his being buried ; because it was 
expected and intended that a funeral should 
be made, according to the formalities and 
manner of one of his condition in the army. 
And accordingly, there was an order taken 
with the officers and soldiers, to put them- 
selves in a posture for the time appointed. 
But when I came to London, and the will 
was opened, and the condition he died in ex- 
amined, it was found that things were not in 
a condition to admit of such a charge; which 
would have been some hundreds. He died 
above £2000 in debt; great part of it con- 
tracted by the wars; as, £300 to the Irish 
business ; £500 to Guild Hell, all his ammuni- 
tion wagons, tents, furniture, and accommoda- 


tion for him in several engagements, besides 


going out a volunteer, and keeping a table at 
Arundel for those of his own company that 
were volunteers. He had so largely expended 


in these concerns, that all my portion was 


spent, which was £1600, and his Michaelmas 
rents were paid him at Arundel, and he had 
when he died but twelve pounds in money in 
his trunk. And there were many great sums 
to be paid at his quarters; also at Arundel 
and several other places in his march; and 
where his soldiers had lain; there were bills 
for provisions of horses that attended his 
person and carriage, wages to his wagoners, 
grooms, and such like, that attended him in 
the army; having pay for none of them. 
Besides all this, there was a mortgage on his 


farm called Chandlers, on the Downs, of 


£300, or thereabout, which he took up of his 
sister’s portion money. He also mortgaged 


another part of his land to one Banks of 


Maidstone, treasurer of the Kentish regitaent, 
for about £200, taken up but a few days be- 
fore he marched to Arundel, for his present 
accommodation; his Michaelmas rents not 
being paid yet. He also had contracted with 


ed by the constitution, and it is the duty of| Captain Courtrop, (who had a lease of twenty- 


the executive to carry into effect all its stipu- 
lations.” 

The Cherokees have, once more, brought 
their hard case before congress, in an elo- 
quent, yet temperate remonstrance, calculat- 
ed, one would suppose, to enlist the feelings 
of every man, not lost to all sense of justice 
or of compassion, on their behalf. 

We shail proceed with the letter next 
week. 


—_— 


Temperance has those particular advantages above 
all other means of preserving health, that it may be 
practised by all ranks and conditiuns, at any season, 
or at any place; it is a kind of regimen which every 
man may observe, without interruption to business, 
expense of money, or loss of time. 


one years of his woods at the Frith) to pay 
him at the expiring of the lease, £560 odd 
money, for standards to be left in the woods ; 
which, upon nonpayment of it, he had power 
to cut down, and grub up the woods. This 
was payable within a year after his death; 
which was concluded (by those that under- 
stood things) to be, of necessity, to be paid. 
Now all that ever he had of pay, was that 
£150 or £200, which I sent by the deputy 
lieutenant, to pay, least the mortgage should 
be forfeited. 

“ And now, my dear child, after I have re- 
lated what I can at present remember, of his 
parents, his education, marriage, and going 
out into the wars, and death in the wars 
(though not in battle, yct of the disease in 
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the castle of Arundel, after it was taken), I 
will give thee some small hint of the many 
excellent things he was eminently exemplary 
in; as his zeal, generosity; compassionate 
charitable mind; his affableness, justice, in- 
genuity, activity, industry, and courage with- 
out harshness, or cruelty. To mention first, 
his zeal for the Lord (for that it truly was 
which he engaged for in his day), he 
very early to see the superstitious follies, and 
fruitless devotions, both in the ministry and 
whole worship of the church of England; he 
abhorred their manner of making and ordain- 
ing bishops, ministers, ecclesiastical officers 
(so called), the Common Prayer book, their 
surplices and the administration of their sacra- 
ments ; as their baptism, and the Lord’s sup- 
per. This turning in him, proceeded from a 
glimpse of the dawning of the day wherein 
prayer was to be put up in the spirit, and in 
the understanding ; and that there was a spi- 
rit of prayer and supplication, in which any 
one was to have acceptance with God. Nay, 
that the very sighs and groans were to 
forth from that spirit which alone can e 
intercession. He also saw, in the little mea- 
sure of light, (according to the disposition of 
that day), that the priests were not to preach 
for hire; but were to be sent of the Lord, and 
to reach the conscience. This made him de- 
cline those false, dead ways; and cleave to 
those people called puritans; amongst whom 
was his delight to be exercised in the wor- 
ship of God, and in their chaste conversation, 
coupled with fear: for, in that day, those 
that feared the Lord, went under the nick- 
name of puritans. He, in all company, would 
stand a witness, very boldly, against the doc- 
trine (in some points), but more especiall 
the worship of the church of England ; ne 
that he might have arguments to overturn 
them in their own view, and to manifest the 
truth of what he said to the tender, he was 
a diligent reader of the Scriptures, and kept 
a common-place book in his pocket, where 
he entered scriptures for proof of the right 
worship. In the zeal of the Lord, he engaged 
in the Scotish protestation against all popery 
and popish innovations; and to answer his 
engagements, he received a commission to 
be a colonel of foot, about the time of Edge- 
hill fight [1642], under the Earl of Essex; 
he furnished himself at his own charge, and 
went out without pay. Afterwards, he was 
made a deputy lieutenant in Kent; in both 
which undertakings, he expressed great zeal 
against superstition; encouraging his soldiers, 
and requiring of them to break down idolatrous 
pictures and crosses; going into the steeple 
houses, and taking the surplices, and distri- 
buting them to [needy] women. When he 
was upon the service of searchi \ 
houses, whatever crucifixes, ee rhe an 
like, he found, if they were ever so rich, he 
destroyed them, and reserved not one of them 
for its comeliness, or costly workmanship, 
nor saved any thing for his own use. I find 
freedom to mention one passage in this pur- 
suit of destroying popish relics and pictures. 
There was a parliament man, who was also 
a deputy lieutenant of the county, a great 
stirrer in the parliament cause; and his wife 
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a zealous puritan. This man was assisting 
to him, and his companion in this searching 
of popish houses, and destroying their pic- 
tures and trumpery. Thy grandfather going 
one day to their house, to visit them, as he 
passed through the hall, he spied several 
superstitious pictures, as of the crucifixion of 
Christ, his resurrection, and such like; very 
large pictures, that were of great ornament 
to the hall, and were removed out of their 




















and asked him what they were having him 
to prison for? He answered, ‘ For debt.’ At 
which he said, ‘ You shall not carry him; 
Mr. Mayor, lay down the money, and I will 
see it discharged.’ He was very generous in 
his assistance, and return of kindnesses, also 
very frequent in alms deeds; especially in the 
time when the Irish protestants came over, 
upon the massacre there. Also, to the plun- 


parlour, to manifest a neglect of them; but|dered ministers and maimed soldiers, that 


he looked upon it as a very unequal thing, to 
destroy such things in the popish houses, and 
leave them to their opposers; he drew out 
his sword, and cut them all out of their 
frames, and spitted them upon the sword’s 
point, and went into the parlour with them. 
The woman of the house being there, he said | 
to her,‘ What a shame it is, that thy hus- 


were wounded in the army. He rarely gave 
less than twenty shillings apiece at a time, at 
the private fasts, where these sufferings were 
presented before him; and that was once, 
and sometimes twice, a week. 

‘TI shall mention, here, a very remarkable 
instance of his charity to those of Ireland. 
We were at a fast, in Milk street, in London; 


whereat, thy grandfather stopped the bailiff, 





band should be so zealous a prosecutor of the | where one Thomas Case, a puritan preacher, 
papists, and spare such things in his own | (as they were then called,) set forth, ina dole- 
house ; but,’ saith he, ‘I have acted impar-/|ful manner, the great distress that the Irish 
tial judgment; and have destroyed them here.’ | protestants were in, and the need they stood 
As he was thus zealous, so he was just and|in of assistance to get over to England: he 
merciful in it; as the converting none of| related. it so affectingly, that it pierced my 
their estates to his own use ; nay, refusing to| husband greatly ; and as he was writing the 


buy any of the goods that were plundered | 
from them; nor never made use of one pound’s 
worth, I dare aver, of any one thing that be- 
longed to them. He had very great proffers, | 
from those in power, of houses and goods, of | 
those called delinquents, [that is, she ail 





of the king] for services, and because his dili- 
gent minding the parliament affairs caused | 
his family to be much in London; all which 





sermon after him, he felt an engagement in 
his mind to give twenty pounds. Afterwards, 
he considered this was determined, when he 
was warned with a sense of their misery, and 
[that] as he grew cooler, he might be drawn 
from the engagement of his mind; where- 
upon, he took his book, and wrote a most 
solemn engagement before the Lord, to per- 
form it when he came home, setting his name 


he refused, and rather chose to pay twenty (to it, and using such like expressions as these : 
shillings a week for lodging, than to touch | that his hand writing might bear witness 
with any of those things. One considerable against him. When all was over, there was 
thing I shall instance; which was Lud’s appointed at the door, two men of quality, to 
castle, in Kent. It was seized on by the|stand with basins, to receive the collections 
parliament, and made a garrison, and he in-|for the Irish protestants; and some others 
tended the commander of it, and greatly | (that were officers) were appointed to receive 
pressed to use the goods (it being well fur-|for the maimed soldiers. My husband, as 
nished), and have his family to live in the! he passed out, put in five pieces of gold to 
castle; but he refused it. Also another house the Irish, and one piece into the other basin. 
was offered (Hollingborn), very well furnished, So he went away, and said nothing to me of 
within a few miles of this castle. He refused it. But when we came to our lodgings, he 
it also; giving them an answer to.this effect. refused to sup; but went to writing. After 
That he durst not make use of any man’s|some time, he called me, and bid me fetch 
estate or goods, nor dwell in any man’s se-/| fifteen pounds in a bag. When I brought it, 
questered house, much less this, that was his | and he had taken it of me, he spoke to me to 
uncle Sir Thomas Culpeppers. He was also this purpose. ‘ Now, I have made sure of the 
so merciful in administering justice, that I thing, I will acquaint thee what it is to do;’ 





never heard of any man that could, rightly, | 
charge him of unmercifulness to any of the | 
persons he was concerned with, in the cause, 
he was engaged in. And thus, as to those | 

icular concerns, the whole frame of his 
mind, temper, and course of life, was in the 
exercise of compassion, and charity ; in which 
there has been many instances, given me by | 
persons that observed him in the places 
where he was engaged and quartered, be- 
sides what I myself have seen; having had 
converse with him from twelve years old to 
his dying day. One I shall mention, that I 
had from. the mayor of Maidstone in Kent. 
He brought me a bill of £3 after my hus- 
band’s death, with my husband’s hand to it, 
telling me, that as he was walking in a 
street with him, a poor man was had to pri- 
son; and he made a most miserable moan ; 


so he told me the business, and read to me 
the engagement in his book, and the letter he 
had written to this Thomas Case, giving him 
an account how it was with him, but not set- 
ting his name to it; declaring that he had 
given it to the Lord, and desired it to be un- 
known, and taken no notice of. His footboy 
was sent away with this money and letter, 
sealed up with these orders ; that ‘ he should 
obscure what livery he wore, by turning his 
coat the wrong side outwards, when he came 
near the place, and he only to deliver the let- 
ter and money into his hands, and not stay to 
be asked any questions.’ Next day, those 
that received the collections, went to Thomas 
Case’s house ; and [were] speaking how very 
bountiful one young gentleman had been, in 
putting in five pieces; at which T. C. replied, 
‘ Last night, late, I received fifteen pounds 





from the same person; he determining to 
give twenty pounds, and having no more about 
him, at that time, that he could spare than 
five pounds.’ The next first day, or in a few 
first days after this, T. C. provoked the peo- 
ple to enlarge their bounty, by this gallant 
young gentleman’s example. And there re- 
lated the whole business, but chiefly took 
notice of his endeavour not to be known. He 
was of a most courteous carriage towards all. 
Most ingeniously inclined from a lad ; carving 
and forming things with his knife, for his 
tools. So industriously active that he rarely 
ever was idle; for when he could not be em- 
ployed abroad, in shooting at a mark with 
guns, pistols, cross-bows, or long-bows, ma- 
naging his horses, (which he brought and 
managed himself, teaching them boldness in 
charging, and such things as were needful for 
service); when he could not, as I said, be 
thus engaged abroad, then he would fence 
within doors ; making cross-bows, placing the 
sight with that exactness as though it had 
been his trade ; making bowstrings, casting 
bullets of all kinds for his carbines, &c.; 
feathering his arrows; pulling his watch to 
pieces, to string it,* or mend any defect; 
taking to pieces, and mending the house clock ; 
training his servants, and himself [in] using 
of postures of war, according to books that 
he had, for that purpose. He was also a 
great artist in shooting and fishing, making 
of lines and ordering of baits, and things for 
that purpose. He was also a great lover of 
coursing, and he managed his dogs himself, 
which things I mention to show his ingenuity ; 
but his mind was out of the vanity of these 
things, when he was engaged in religion. He 
was most affectionately tender to me, and my 
child, beyond what I have known, or observ- 
ed, in any; these circumstances considered, 
of his youth, gallantry and active mind, which 
created him a great deal of business, that 
might have occasioned a stop in his tender 
regard to us: but, on the contrary, I do not 
remember that ever he let an opportunity slip, 
of acquainting me with his condition, when 
absent, either by writing, or message. He 
hath often wrote letters where he baited, on 
purpose to send to me by travellers, that he 
might meet on the road. And when he was 
engaged in the fight at Newberry [1643], 
after the battle was over, he gave the messen- 
ger (that was sent to the parliament with the 
issue of the battle) one piece, only to knock 
at the door of my lodgings, in Black Fryars, 
and leave word, that he saw him well after 
the battle; there being time for no more: 
which message of his, in all probability, saved 
my life. I being” [near confinement] and 
“sick of the measles, which could not come 
out, because of the exercise of my mind, by 
reason of having heard of the battle. This 
message was left between three and four in 
the morning; at the hearing of which my 
oppression was rolled off my spirits and sto- 
mach, like the removal of a great stone: and 
the measles came immediately forth. 

* I must add to all this gentleness, sweet- 
ness, compassion, affableness, and courtesy, 








* Catgut was originally used for a chain. 
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courage without harshness, or cruelty, but 
undaunted in what he went about, which was 
rare to be found with the abovementioned ex- 
cellencies. He was of a generous mind, 
which made him very liberal in rewards and 
bountiful in return of kindnesses. He was 
also very hospitable, from his generous mind, 
in the entertaining those that were engaged 
in the cause with him; not in excess, but in 
great freedom and heartiness. This was al- 
ways seasoned with savory and edifying dis- 
course, in which he would encourage others, 
and rejoice in their encouragement ; that the 
Lord went out with their host, and returned 
with them ; to make mention of his gracious 
dealings with them. 

“Thy grandmother, 

Mary Penrneron.” 

(To be continued.) 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 29th of 9th mo., 1837, in 
Dartmouth, Mass., Anna, wife of William 
Potter, in the 47th year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting. 

Her health began to decline in the autumn 
of 1836, but the progress of her disease be- 
ing very gradual, she was not wholly confined 
to the house, until some time in the following 
winter. Her sickness was attended with ex- 
treme suffering, under which she manifested 
much patience and Christian fortitude, yet 
said but little in regard to her future prospects. 
Early in the spring of 1837, her health was 
more visibly impaired, and her symptoms) said to her husband, “I desire thee to live to 
threatened speedy dissolution. About this} God,—live in love,—live in peace.” On be- 
time, being in great pain, she said, ‘* Vain is| ing asked how she did, she replied, “I feel 
the help of man,” and soon after supplicated | as if the warfare was almost accomplished.” 
her heavenly Father, that he would grant her | In the following night, being in extreme pain, 
a little ease; but desired her patience might | she exclaimed, “Oh! for a little rest; if I 
hold out to the end, and that her faith might | dare express a wish of my own, it would be; 
not fail. She then requested to hear a portion | that the time of release would hasten.” 
of Scripture, and one of the psalms being| On the evening of the 25th, a glorious dis- 
read, it appeared to afford her much comfort. | play of heavenly light and love seemed to 
She remarked to a friend who was watching | break upon her, and strength was afforded to 
with her, that she had many doubts respect-| raise her feeble voice to speak in a remarka- 
ing her recovery, but said, ‘I do not see| ble manner, saying, this was what she had 
with clearness how it will terminate ; it seems} been longing after ; and in a most affectionate 
entirely hid from me. I have had very hard|and impressive manner, took leave of each 
work to give up to this sickness, having a|member of her family, desiring them not 
choice to get well, on account of my children ;|to mourn for her, saying, there is no cause 
if it was not for the anxiety I feel for their| for mourning, but rejoicing. Rejoice with me 
welfare, I think I should have but little choice ;| that I am about to be released: a few more 
my family is all that binds me to this world. | hours may put an end to this scene. Oh! the 
Yet I cannot feel the peace of mind I want to} joy, the peace I feel: Death has no terrors 
feel, and which I was once favoured with, in} for me: I fear not death’s iron gate. Again, 
a previous illness some years ago. Oh! my|Can this be death? so glorious !—then re- 


mind then seemed, the greater part of the| peating with a voice of melody, 
time, absorbed in heavenly love, so that at 


times, when very feeble, I scarcely realised | 
being in the body, and suffered but little While on his breast I Jean my head, 

worldly intrusion. I had then no desire to And breathe my life out sweetly there ;” 
get well, neither did I expect it. The love| adding, “Oh! that this may be the happy ex- 
of Christ appeared to me to be so great, all| perience of you all.” 

I wanted was to be with him;” but added,| Observing one of her friends enter the 


in integrity she could appeal to Him in a Jan- 
guage that acknowledged she yet knew him, 
though deprived of the sensible influences of 
his love. ‘Thus it appeared in believing she 
had hope, which hope was an anchor to her 
soul. She then remarked, what a blessing 
the Scriptures were, and how great was the 
consolation we derive from the promises there 
recorded, desiring the friend to get the Bible 
and read to her. This being done, she seem- 
ed much affected, and said, if she was ever 
saved, it would be wholly through the merits 
and righteousness of Christ ; that she trusted 
in nothing she had ever done; and added, 
that she felt no disposition to complain or 
think her suffering too much to bear, but felt 
resigned to the will of her heavenly Father, 
and willing to suffer all he should see meet to 
dispense to her. In this state of quiet re- 
signation, she continued, patient under her 
sufferings, which during the summer months, 
appeared somewhat mitigated. She said but 
little in regard to herself, having to endure 
poverty of spirit, and at times almost to de- 
spair of ever experiencing that peace of mind, 
which she so much desired. About the be- 
ginning of the ninth month, she grew worse, 
of which she appeared sensible, and her mouth 
and throat being extremely sore, she said but 
little, except to signify her wants. 

On the 20th, she expressed a hope that her 
patience might hold out to the end, saying, 
her sufferings were trying to nature, and that 
there must be something more than nature to 
bear up at suchatime. On one occasion, she 





“ Jesus can make a dying bed, 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 


‘“‘ when I was restored to better health, I lost| room and approach her bed, she called her 
that sweet feeling—that precious enjoyment.” | by name, and said, “Oh! I shall meet thee 
Yet she remarked that, at times, when under | again in the glorious realms above: I want 
discouragements, the language of her heart had | thee to have a care over my children, counsel 
been, ‘“‘f know Him in whom I have believ-| and advise them all thou canst.” 

ed ;” and this afforded her consolation, when 


To a friend and near neighbour who was 
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standing by, she said, “ We have lived toge- 
ther in much friendship for many years—re- 
member my dear companion, when I am gone 
—comfort him all thou canst.” On being 
asked to have the position of her head chang- 
ed, she replied “ Any how, it is all rest. 
Oh! come, my Saviour, encircle my soul, 
take it on thy wings, and bear it away. Iam 
going to meet my dear Father in the glorious 
realms on high. Oh! the sweet counsel and 
advice he has given me, I trust, has not 
been lost.” Desiring a friend to read a chap- 
ter in the Bible, during the reading, she fre- 
quently raised her hand, and expressed the 
comfort it afforded her. On one occasion, she 
remarked, ‘“‘God created man in his own 
image, and after his own likeness, on purpose 
for his glory—Oh! it is not by any works of 
righteousness that I have done, no merit of 
my own that saves me; it is all the pure me- 
rits of Christ.” She appeared perfectly col- 
lected, and with composed feelings, requested 
that her dying words might not be forgotten. 
She desired that her dying love might be 
given to some absent friends ; and apprehend- 
ing the time had not quite come for her re- 
lease, she said to a friend, who was standing 
by, “Pray for me, that my strength fail not. 
Oh! that my patience may hold out :”— 
then prayed her heavenly Father to be near 
her, and grant her patience unto the end. 
She soon after, fell into a sweet sleep, after 
which her sufferings increased, and she en- 
dured great distress during the remaining 
portion of her time, but was favoured to have 
her intellects clear as when in health. Her 
spirit seemed constantly to breathe the feeling 
of resignation, though greatly desirous of a 
release, frequently beseeching her Lord to 
take her; at the same time would sweetly 
centre in “not my will, O Lord, but thine be 
done.” She desired that none might hold her, 
but all give her up, saying to her dear com- 
panion at one time, “ Why am I kept here so 
long '—dost thou hold me!—do give me up 
and let me go.” At another time, on observ- 
ing one of her daughters to weep, she said, 
“Do «ot mourn, my weeping child, but re- 
joice; and again I say, rejoice.” She fre- 
quently said to her friends, when they enquired 
how she did, “ My bodily distress is great, 
but my mind is all peace.” Although the 
struggle was hard in the first part of her sick- 
ness to give up her family, she was at last 
favoured to resign all, saying, “She did not 
know what kept her here, for she had given 
up all, every thing she could think of.” And 
afterward said, “It is the Lord’s will that I 
should be kept here.” On another occasion, 
she was heard to say, “Oh! Jesus, come 
quickly ; how long are thy chariot wheels in 
coming—how I long to be gone—am I im- 
patient 7” and then entreated for patience to 
the end. At another time, when in extreme 
pain, she exclaimed, “‘ Where shall I go now 
for rest, but to the Lord Jesus.” The even- 
ing before her death, a friend coming to her 
bedside, she fervently supplicated for patience 
to wait the appointed time, and that the 
Lord’s will, and not hers, might be done. 
After which she lay very quiet, and again 
repeated those lines, 


















* Jesus can muke a dying bed,” &c, 


exclaiming with a feeble voice, “Oh, that 
my soul might stretch her wings and fly 
away.” On being asked to have something 
done, that might tend to relieve her distress, 
she said, “‘ We must not mind these trifles— 
I mean the trifles of the body :” thus mani- 
festing how great was her support under suf- 
fering. Her strength gradually failing, she 
expressed but little more, and quietly breath- 
ed her last. And in relation to her it may be 
said, “‘ Here is the patience of the saints; here 
are they that keep the commandments of God, 
and the faith of Jesus.” “ Write, blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord, from hence- 
forth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them.” 


At a stated meeting of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children, held first month Ist, 1838, the fol- 
lowing officers were appointed for the ensuing 

ear: 
: Clerk—Joszrn ScaTTERGOOD. 
Treasurer—Bensamin H. Warpver. 

Managers—Samuel Mason, Jr. Benjamin 
H. Warder, Joseph Snowdon, Marmaduke C. 
Cope, John M. Whitall, George M. Haver- 
stick, Joel Cadbury, Joseph Kite, James 
Kite, William Bettle, Elihu Roberts, Samuel 
Randolph. 


To the Philadelphia Association of Friends 
for the Instruction of Poor Children. 


The board of managers present the follow- 
ing report of their proceedings during the 
year. The schools have becn continued 
under the charge of the same teachers as 
were last reported, and have been visited and 
examined by committees of the board, from 
whose reports it appears that the proficiency 
of the pupils,.and the order preserved have 
been mostly satisfactory. 

An annual examination was held the 23d 
of eleventh month, which was attended by 
seven of the managers, a considerable num- 
ber of Friends, and a respectable portion of 
coloured persons (parents and others.) The 
scholars were examined in geography, astro- 
nomy, reading, geometrical figures, &c. Their 
answers were generally correct, and reflected 
much credit on both teacher and pupils. 
There were 73 boys present ; their cleanly and 
neat appearance, and excellent order, were 
very gratifying. 

e number of scholars in the boys’ school 
is 70; the admissions during the year 74, of 
whom 21 were readmitted. The average at- 
tendance has been about 50, the register 
number is 1301, of whom 318 are readmis- 
sions. ‘ 

The attendance at the infant school during 
the past year has been much larger than pre- 
viously. The teacher evinces great interest 
in the advancement of the pupils, and we 
think the school is altogether in a very cre- 
ditable state. The members we believe would 
derive gratification and encouragement from 
occasional visits. ‘The number of pupils ad- 

mitted during the year has been 90, of whom 















































17 have been readmitted. The average at- 
tendance for the year has been 49; the pre- 
sent number on the roll is 88. The register 
number is 210, of whom 23 are readmissions. 

Orders on the treasurer have been drawn 
since last report amounting to $1132 55. 

On a review of their labours during the 
past year, the managers are encouraged to 
hope that considerable benefit has resulted to 
those for whom our schools are designed, and 
would earnestly recommend to their succes- 
sors the propriety of a faithful and zealous 
discharge of the various duties which will 
devolve upon them. 

Signed on behalf, and by direction of the 
Board of Managers, 

M. C. Coprg, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 28th, 1837. 






The last annual report of its managers is in- 
serted to day, in addition to which we have 
been requested to state, that the coloured 
Infant School in conjunction with this institu- 
tion is wholly dependent for its support upon 
the liberality of Friends, and that annual sub- 
scriptions and donations will be gratefully re- 
ceived by either of the managers. 

Having by invitation been present at the 
recent examination, to which the Report re- 
fers, we must not omit the expression of the 
pleasure and admiration with which we listen- 
ed:to the several exercises, as they proceeded 
under the direction of their intelligent and 
very competent teacher. We could not but 
think, the promptitude, dexterity, and preci- 
sion, evinced by several of those lads of 
African lineage, even on abstruse branches of 
science, calculated severely to test sharpness 
and strength of intellect, would go far to 
liberate from the prejudice which might pos- 
sibly be lurking in the mind of any one pre- 
sent, as to the alleged intellectual inferiority 
of the race ; and in recurring to the occasion, 
we have been induced to believe, that if cer- 
tain members of the reform convention now 
sitting in this city, could have been present, 
they would, in all probability, have saved 
themselves from the self-inflicted stigma upon 
their reputation, by the dark and monstrous 
opinions uttered by them in debate within the 
last few days, on a question pertaining to the 
rights of the coloured people ; opinions, which, 
so far from expecting would ever be unblush- 
ingly avowed in an assembly of the repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania, that we should 
apprehend they would be discountenanced as 
too revolting even in the legislature of any one 
of the slave states. 





If the following lines are thought suitable for 
“The Friend,” please insert them; they were in- 
serted in the Liverpool Mercury, but are a little 
altered and two lines added. 


On the gross abuse of the Apprenticeship System in 
most of the British West India Islands. 


Where nature clothed in richest verdure smiles, 
And scatters beauty o’er Caribbean isles, 
Oppression still his guilty power retains, 

Still binds his victims in his hateful chains : 
Heedless of sorrow’s sigh, and misery’s moan, 
He thinks of gain, of sordid gain alone. 


And will Britannia see this guilt remain 
Her laws despised—her wealth bestow'd in vain? 
Will she permit injustice to succced, 
Desert the negroes in their time of need, 
And see them still as beasts of burden driven : 
Though for their freedom millions have been given ? 


It shall not be—Oh let the mandate sound 
From Cornwall’s coast to Scotia’s northern bound ; 
Loud it shall sound across the western wave, 

And break the fette:s of the suffering slave : 
Till our Victoria shall delighted see 
That all the subjects of her realms are free. 


It is true that the subject of aggressions 
upon Indian rights and privileges, has at dif- 
ferent times occupied considerable space in 
this journal, yet we do not question the ready 
concurrence of our readers in according thanks 
to the writer of the article, headed Cherokee 
Wrongs, both for his remarks, and for the 
eloquent letter of John Ross to which those 
remarks refer. That letter contains an exhi- 
bition of the Cherokee case so lucid and touch- 
ing,—of injuries inflicted on the one hand, and 
of patient endurance of wrongs on the other, 
that, however inefficient it may prove in the 
quarter whence only redress can be expected, 
short of the righteous retribution from on 
high, must at least secure the qpenpathy of 
every reader of sensibility. Alas! and is this 
all we can do for “ the unoffending, unresist- 
ing Indian, despoiled of his property, driven 
from his domestic fireside, exiled from his 
home, by the mere dint of superior power.” 


« Is there a man, deserving of that name, 
So void of feeling, and so lost to shame, 

As to compel, with tortures and with chains, 
A fellow man to cultivate his plains? 


It shall not be—Britannia has deereed 
That every slave shall be for ever freed: 
And though to lawless power the tyrant clings, 
And to the winds the royal edict flings, 
Soon shall her senate with a firmer voice 
Rend every chain, and make the slave rejoice. 


And there is Oue who hears the suppliant prayer, 
Who makes the wretched bis peculiar care: 
Who, though enthroned in majesty sublime, 
Marks all that passes in the scenes of time: 
And from his glorious residence above 
Sees all his creatures with a father’s love: 
Without his notice not a sparrow falls, 
And unto him the poor for justice calls, 
Vengeance is his, and in an awful day 
He will most surely every wrong repay. 
Oppression then shall lose his power and pride, 
And call the mountains and the rocks to hide. 

Humanitas, 





a Sa nes me A 


Diep, in this city on the 22d ult. in the 70th year 
of her age, Exizaseru Wan, daughter of Richard 
Waln, late of New Jersey. 
on the 26th ult. at his residence in Clinton, 
New York, Tuomas Sanps, aged 74 years, 


FIRST MONTH, 20, 1838. 








We have had occasion several times to 
speak in terms of commendation of the schools 
for coloured children on Wager street, under 
the care of the Philadelphia Association of 
Friends for the instruction of poor children. 
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